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ae bg sheep ay ong n 
sborne House (now the property o: 
Her Majesty, having been thn 
Lady Isabella Blachford) displays no pre- 
tensions to architectural elegance; it is a 
plain, well-built mansion —commodious, 
unornamented, and massive, suitable as 
the marine residence of a retired mer- 
chant or banker, and therefore admi- 
rably suited to the es of seclusion. 
Her Majesty’s choice of this house, as a 
fitting residence for herself and illustrious 
consort, affords another proof, amon 
many, of her majesty’s attachment to un- 
ostentatious and old-English simplicity of 
might be prodiably: imitated by others, 

ight tably imi others, 
a follow’ afar off” the quiets dciuantio 
habits. In order to accommodate a large 

tablishment, considerable alterations have 
been made in the building. The situation 
of Osborne House, th not the best, is 
one of the best in the neighbourhood of 
East Cowes. Surrounded with a well- 
wooded perk, joining eastward the 
grounds of Norris le (where her ma- 
jesty resided in 1831), the mansion com- 
mands extensive views, varied and beauti- 
ful, but, it must be admitted, less exten- 
sive and noble than the prospect from Nor- 
ris Castle. From Osborne House the 
range of view is easterly, taking in Ports- 
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g si tly toa open to 
bench, “The whole park, sarietly 
-extends down to the sea, with 1 


mouth and § ae Fane nigh west be 
prospect. is limi yy igh grounds 
of Norris Castle, from which not only 
Portsmouth and Spithead are objects in- 
cluded in the scene, but the of 
Cowes, Southampton, the New Forest, 
and Calshot From the high road 
very little of the mansion is 3 
but “in. sailing along the coast,” says a 
recent visitor of the spot, “the house ap- 
pears to be a handsome square 
seated at the head of an ample lawn, which 
sea- 
vate, 
land- 


ing-places.” The park, inclusive of 
joini During the cu Ww : 
ing. ars, 
ae ae island peiiiake wiantgned with the 
history of Charles I, Osborne House was oc- 
cupied by Eustace Mann, Esq,; and there 
isa place near by, called Money Copse, 
where this terrified by the presence 
the groed bis plate, a, 
e treasure, money, % 
the whole of which, upon belug searched 
for after the cessation of hostilities was dis- 
covered to be: indiscoverable, or, in other 
words (to avail ourselves of a common 


‘Irishism), wag “found gone.” ‘Tradition 


(which is an vere: whose authenticity 
is not to be doubted), has contrived to 
NO, 1315.—VoL. XLVIL 
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turn this incident to some account b 
circulating the rumour (industriously hand- 
ed down from father to son), that the pro- 
perty is still concealed about Money Copse 
somewhere, but where requires more than 
the divination of a hazel wand (which was 
said of old to possess the power, when 
waved by certain hands, of detecting the 
vicinity of metals beneath the earth), sa- 
tisfactorily and substantially to deter- 
mine. Osborne House, we are informed, 
has on the ground-floor a drawing-room, 
dining-room, and library, with two ante- 
rooms and halls. The first and second 
floors contain sixteen bed and dressing 
rooms; @ very inadequate accommodation 
for a royal suite, especially if her majesty 
should feel disposed to see company. On 
the former occasion, when, as Princess 
Victoria, her majesty, with the Duchess of 
Kent, paid a visit to the island, and occu- 
pied Norris Castle, Osborne House, and 
two other residences, were engaged as 
quarters for Sir John Conroy and the 
officers and servants connected with the 
household. Snamble’s Farm is now con- 
nected with East Cowes Park estate, laid 
out in rides and groves, and lately become 
the dwelling place of sundry of the gentry, 
whose villas adorn the property, which are 
now occupied. by fashionable residents.— 
From Guide to Isle of Wight. 





THE RED HAND. 
A Tate or Lovisiana. 


CHAPTER IIl.—THE DUMB QUADROONE. 


It was the same evening on which the 
Monk of St. Mary’s Tower had discovered 
his face to Leone de Chazal, that a young 
and lovely girl sat in her boudoir. Dressed 
in the gorgeous and splendid style pecu- 
liar to the times, in heavy robes of brocade, 
she still followed her own taste in the ar- 
rangement of her hair, whose ebony locks 
were gracefully smoothed over a lofty and 
marble brow. About seventeen she was 
in the lightness of her step; in the merry 
twinkle of her eye, in the young bloom of 
her cheek, a girl; while in the rounded 
form, in the stern and thoughtful expres- 
sion she often assumed, and in the ma- 
jesty of her demeanour, was all the more 
matured beauty of womanhood. Marietta 
Visconti was sometimes one and sometimes 
the other. It depended on the mood of 
mind, which circumstances happened to 
bring about. 

On the present occasion the orphan 
heiress, for such she was, and to nv mean 
fortune, sat near an open oriel window in 
that dreamy pensive state which is neither 
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sleeping nor waking. She was far away 
in the misty land of speculation and doubt. 
Betrothed to Maximilian de Chazal at an 
early age, and before her nt’s decease, 
Marietta had learned to look up on her 
betrothed with all the affection of an affi- 
anced wife. In his noble character, in his 
handsome form, she saw all her visions of 
romance and chivalry realised. He was 
wayward and fanciful, it was true, but he 
was brave as a lion to man, to her gentle 
asalamb. Time passed, and the Spaniard 
came and took possession of the land, an 
event which raised the deepest feelings of 
indignation in the minds of all, and in 
none more so than in the iotic women 
of Louisiana. With Marietta, herself of 
Italian origin, but born in America, patriot- 
ism and love of country was a passion 
which threatened to drown all others, so 
earnest, impetuous, and powerful was its 
influence. her the Monk found a ready 
auxilary, she laboured to consolidate his 
strength, she trumpeted his piety and 
i pore character, until at length, like 
all who fell beneath the compass of his 
mighty intellect, she gave him blind confi- 
dence and obedience, in every thing. Leone 
de Chazal, though warm and fiery as any 
against the Spaniards, and the chief of 
nearly every conspiracy, alone refused to 
render the mysterious stranger his homage, 
in which Maximilian imitated him, without, 
however, mixing himself up in the secret 
opposition to established order and govern- 
ment. Balls, dances, fetes, were his daily 
and hourly occupation, except when he 
would take a sudden fancy to hunt in the 
woods and forests, and then no civilised 
amusement could detain him a moment. 
Rich beyond every young man in the whole 
of Louisiana,.he was able to follow the 
dictation of his fancy unimpeded, while he 
was the only French noble admitted, with- 
out restraint, at the governor’s table. 

All this had its effect upon the mind of 
Marietta. At first she hoped that a change 
would take place, and that the picture be- 
fore him of the daily increasing tyranny 
of the Spaniards would rouse Maximilian: 
she looked forward to the time when the 
Monk, by his eloquence, would succeed in 
mastering the stubborn opposition of her 
lover. But in vain. To her earnest ad- 
vocacy of strong measures, by which he 
might hold a high position amid his fellows 
in the sacred cause of freedom, Maximilian 
replied not by denials, but by: half pro- 
mises, by a bon-mot, by some ful act 
of gallantry. He said that having the 
best of horses, the finest estate, the largest 
fortune, and the loveliest mistress in New 
Orleans, he could not but be satisfied 
under any form of government. The 
Spaniards never interfered with him, and, 
therefore, he should see! Perhaps Ma- 
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rietta might have been less influenced by 
all these circumstances, had not Leone de 
Chazal been by her side. As the cousin 
of her betrothed he had every opportunity 
of seeing her—her doors were open to him, 
and of this permission he made good use, 
especially when Maximilian was absent— 
a circumstance, of late, of constant occur- 
rence. Leone, it is — ones ventured 
to say anything open inst his cousin 
aeoreh. by vies Yeeply versed in the 
tactics of love to go so far—but he won- 
dered, and he hoped that this and that was 
not the case, that Maximilian would shake 
off the yoke of pleasure; and, by dint of 
constant repetition, these things sank into 
the mind of the lovely heiress. 

Marietta knew that Leone loved her, at 
least she suspected it, for not a word he 
had ever uttered could be interpreted into 
a declaration. And did she repel him the 


more? No! He was so respectful, he was h 


evidently so unhappy, he envied his cousin 
so generously, and sang his praises so 
loudly, that who could but pity him? Ma- 
rietta, too, found herself thinking of the 
friend rather oftener than of the lover, a 
circumstance which she regretted, and con- 
stantly reproached herself with—but these 
very reproaches only assisted in calling 
back the memory of his name. 

“Qh, Maximilian! Maxirilian!” she 
was exclaiming to herself when we intro- 
duced her, ‘“‘ why do you not rouse your- 
self? why not be, like Leone, devoted to 
your country; like Leone, spurn the plea- 
sures of a moment for the duties for a pa- 
triot? ” 

The hourly comparison of her lover to 
his cousin was, unfortunate, tp say the 
least of it. ‘The constant falling of a 
single drop of water, once wore away & 
stone. 

“Well, Maroc,” said she, raising her 
eyes, and discovering, standing before her, 
a little quadroone girl. 

Maroc made no reply, not even appear- 
ing to hear, but moving the fingers of the 
right hand rapidly over the palm of the 
other. 

She was dumb, some said deaf. 

“ Leone de Chazal,” repeated Marietta, 
reading off her fingers; “let him come in.” 

The moon shone so brightly that hither- 
to the lovely maiden had sat by her open 
window without having the numerous ta- 
pers of the room lighted; and Maroc, after 
touching a small gong slightly, proceeded 
to illumine the apartment. e chamber 


of the beauty was large, lofty, and of ob- 
long shape; while from its painted roof 
hung—a rare article in Louisiana—two 
magnificent chandeliers. Sofas, ottomaus, 
carpets, long and magnificent curtains, 
buffets and every variety of curiously 
adorned the place; 


worked furniture, 
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while opposite the door of entrance was a 
little room entered by raising a piece of ta- 
pestry, and here the quadroon glided as 
soon as her task was performed. 

In a few minutes Leone de Chazal en- 
tered—his cheek slightly pale, while in his 
eye might have been read a degree of agi- 
tation, somewhat rare and uncommon with 
him. He glanced uneasily round the room, 
as he crossed the threshold, and gave vent 
to a deep sigh, as if his bosom been 
surprisingly relieved on finding the apart- 
ment tenanted only by Marietta. 

‘‘ Welcome, Leone,” said the Visconti, 
in her most charming manner. “ Of what 
treason have you been plotting this night, 
and what plans have you matured that you 
are so late to pay your evening fealty hi- 
ther?” 

Leone advanced, took the hand of the 
lovely Marietta, and seated himself beside 

er. 


“T have been to St. Mary's Tower,” he 
rejoined, with some hesitation, “ to a meet- 
ing of the Friends of France.” 

“Who was there?” inquired Marietta, 
somewhat anxiously. 

“Count Thibaut, several citizens, and 
yonr humble servant.” 

‘There was none other!” 

“ The—the—Monk,” said Leone, evi- 
dently embarrassed. 

“ The Monk, of course,” replied the fair 
speaker, in a disappointed tone. ‘ But 
where was Maximilian?” 

“ Ah, ——e himself, the happy fel- 
low,” continued Leone, who appeared to 

refer this subject to the other. “I saw 
im just now in the Place d’Armes, sur- 
rounded by half a dozen friends, laughing 
merrily.” 

« Indeed,” said Marietta, “ but I call him 
not ‘happy fellow,’ as you have it, bus 
cold, hard, unfeeling imilian. You 
are too generous to excuse his lightness; 
when all others are striving for their 
country, he alone is idle.” 

“The deeper politician, perhaps,” was 
on Leone’s li But this would have been 
standing up for a cousin rather too — 
ly, and he added, with a tender sig 
“ Happy fellow, indeed.” 

« Dene,” said Marietta, warmly, “ env 
him not. Noble, generous, devoted to his 
country, as he is in all else, I could follow 
Maximilian through the world, but,” con- 
tinued the impetuous Italian, her form now 
majestic with noble passion, “I shall learn 
to hate a recreant.” 

Leone de Chazal was astonished at this 
burst of feeling, he knew not what to 
make of it, for that evening more than 
any other he wished to stifle within his 
breast emotions which were so opposed to 
the interests of his cousin. For a few mo- 
nutes the man of the world-was taken 
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aback, but uickly recovering himself, he 

lied, “ imilian is a noble-minded 
fellow, and will come out of this ordeal 
er pce of 

The words were well, but the tone of 
voice destroyed their effect. 

“ Leone,” continued Marietta, “ you 
know well that I wish to excuse Maximi- 
lian. He is my affianced husband, and I 
love him,” this was said firmly ; “but I 
tremble when I reflect that he is the twin 
brother of Paul de Chazal, who died in a 
low public drinking room, after a night 
spent in’—here the lovely girl blushed 
deeply—*“ company which disgraced his 
name. He too began by pleasure innocent 
enough. ’ 


Leone glared like @ wounded tiger on h 


the beautiful speaker, as she bent her eyes 
sadly on the carpet. He gasped for breath, 
but, by a violent effort, overcame his emo- 
tion. 

“You are hard, fair Marietta,” he said, 
with a forced laugh, “and forget that I 
yor have been a man of pleasure, and am 
8 ” 

“But you know where to stop. You 
give not yourself wholly to folly, and can 
find time to join in plans for your coun- 
try's regeneration.” 

in Maroc glided noiselessly beside 
her mistress. In her hand was a salver, 
on which lay two letters. 

“One for you, and one for me,” said 
Marietta, handing his billet to Leone, 
while she eagerly opened her own: 

“ Put no faith in the gallantries of 
Leone de Chazal. Remind him that he 
was beside Paul de Chazal when he died. 
Maximilian is an enigma, but worth unra- 
velling. “ THE Monk.” 

Leone read: 

“ Marcella Zanetto is impatient. You 
are an hour behind your time. 

“THe Monk.” 

Both started, while the young man bit 
his ¥: and rose as if to leave. 

“ You are going?” said Marietta, scarce- 
ly aware of what she was saying, as she 

in deep thought on the missive in 

“Thad § pertica 

* forgotten a icular en 
ment, of whick t this note reminds me. 

“With the Monk?” inquired Marietta, 
mr she looked at the handwriting. 

“With the Monk,” repeated the young 
man, evidently relieved at the excuse thus 
made for him; and with these words he 
— = his plumed hat, and hurriedly 

ie} 


nw xl Visconti remained alone, her 
a racked by doubt and uncertainty, 
by doubt and uncertainty too of a very 
unpleasant character. She loved Maximi- 
lian—she remembered that she was his be- 
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trothed; but she could not forget the causes 
which made her uneasy concerning his 
character and proceedings. And now the 
Monk, for whom as a devout catholic 
and as a patriot, she had the profoundest 
pe. bade her temporise. Leone, she 
could not disguise from herself, had, by 
assiduous devotion, gained a lofty place in 
her esteem, and now suspicions were in- 
fused into her mind concerning him. Mari- 
etta knew not what to think, and her fair 
and marble brow grew clouded and sad, 
more clouded and sad than ever marble 
brow of fair girl should be. 

‘“‘ Maroc!” again she exclaimed, as the 
dumb Quadroone, only less beautiful and 
equally young with herself stood before 

r. 


er. 
The girl’s hands moved rapidly for an 
instant. 
“The Monk,” read Marietta, greatly re- 
lieved, as, at the same instant, that mysteri- 
ous individual stood before her. 





THE PEASANT’S TRIAL. 
BY F. A. B. 


An agricultural labourer, by name Ed- 
ward Parry, at Charlton, had a wife and 
six children. Like most of his class, his 
earnings varied from six to eight shillings 
per week. How for years the family lived 
on this wretched pittance is one of those 
mysteries which stare us in the face and 

et are not understood. The poor of Eng- 

d starve; their voices are silent; we 
know not of their existence, and they die 
and are forgotten. Towards the latter end 
of the year of grace 1845, Edward Parry 
found that what with his family growing 
up, with rent, clothing, and firing, with the 
daily demand for the bread that perisheth, 
his means were totally inadequate, and in 
@ moment of desperation he brought his 
case before the board of guardians. 

It was evening. In @ r and miser- 
able hovel, the home of “ a bold peasantry 
—their country’s pride,” in a wretched but, 
by a scanty apology for a fire, sat, at even- 
tide, the labourer, his wife, and six chil- 
dren. Pale, meanly clad, and cold, they 
cowered near the hearth in silence. The 
father had returned some time from his 
journey, but had sot spoken a word; while 


the mother, poor resigned thing! prepared 
a few po’ » to be presently divided 
amongst the whole party. 


Edward Parry was about five-and-forty ; 
he looked older with that poor old. hat, 
smock frock, and stubby unshaven chin, 
while the lines of care and wearing ho; 
lessness sat upon his brow. Each day 
spent in contriving how one shilling should 
feed, clothe, and lodge. eight mortal souls, 
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“ Thank God!” cried the poor wife, in a 
tone of heartfelt gladness. 

“ Thank God!” exclaimed the husband, 
bitterly, “ yes! Betsy,” said he, fiercely, 
turning to his eldest child, “ you are to go 
into the workhouse.” 

The mother and children—those little 
things ; oe ——— at the whis- 
per o tidings—ut @ common ex- 
deck con ef horror. 

“ Oh, father!” cried the poor girl, “ let 
me die here, but do not send me to that 
horrid yx weal 

The labourer smiled grimly: it was a 
smile such as a despairing ae | might have 
worn. 

“ Then you, Bill, must B01 he said, turn- 
ing to the second child: “ You know it 
will be one mouth the less.” 

The children all here set up an actual 


howl—a rsmey ing cry of 

“ Oh father, father!” they cried each one, 
‘do not send me! do not send me!” 

F Aho wife, “a said vag labourer, 
still with nearly savage fierceness, “ you 
hear what the y Srna say; what are BE gp 
do? Are we to force one of our children 
to go from this home, wretched and miser- 
able, to be fed by the parish?” 

“ Edward,” said the poor woman, that 
pale creature wan with work and care, 
i ameparnn I ae been a st and I 

ope a wife to you. en, twent: 
years ago, I took you for a husband, rn 
were in the brightness of youth; you were 
a well-to-do little farmer. I looked for- 
ward to a life of cherished happiness. You 
became a labourer. I crushed my hopes 
in my heart, and was patient, for the sake 
of my children and Pe Edward. Have I 
ever murmured? If I have, and you as 

ou are, I deserve anything: take then 
rom me my children. If, Edward, you 
can lay your hand on your heart and say 
I have been a good wife, leave me all my 
; I ask no other reward.” 
“Ha! ha! ha! I knew it!” cried the 


half-starved labourer, somewhat wildly, 
jumping up and kissing his wife; “ you 
shall have your babes. I will work, I will 


work, and hope for better days, and the 
workhouse may ” 
The wife hushed him with a wan smile, 
and they sat down to their wretched su 
per happy. The children felt as if deli- 
vered from some horrid calamity; the hus- 
band and wife had the pleasure of know- 





And very hard this widow toil’d 
To feed her children four ; 

An honest pride the woman felt, 
Though she was very poor. 

To labour she would leave her home, 
For children must be fed, 

And glad was she when she could earn 

A shilling’s worth of bread. 


And this was all the children had 
On any ye eat ; 

They drank their water, ate their bread, 
And never tasted meat. 


One day, when snow was falling fast, 
Aud piercing was the air, 

I thought that I would go and see 
How these poor children were. 


Ere long I reached their cheerless home, 
°T was searched by net ane? 
When going in, the eldest child 
I saw upon his knees. 
I paused to listen to the boy, 
je never raised his head 


But still went on, and said, & Give us 
This day our daily bread.” 


I waited till the child had done, 
Still listening as he prayed 


pt, 
No bread for us to day.”” 


She said, we children now must starve, 
Our father being dead ; 

And then I told her not to cry. 
For I could get some bread. 


««¢ Our Father,’ sir, the r ins 
Which made me think tha ee ° 
As we have got no father here, 
Would our kind father be. 


“ And then, you know, the prayer, sir, too, 
Asks God for bread each day ; 

So in the corner, sir, I went, 
And that’s what made me pray.” 


I quickly left that wretched room, 
\went with fleeting feet, 
And very soon was back again 
With food enough to eat. 


“I thought God heard me,” said the boy, 
I answered with a nod; 

I could not speak, but much I thought 
Of that child’s faith in God. 
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THE IRON SLAVE. 

We have already, on more than one oc- 
casion, directed public attention to this 
wonderful machine, constructed on a new 
mechanical, labour-saving principle; but 
the invention has not yet received that ex- 
amination in Jamaica of which we think it 
might be found eminently worthy, and 
therefore we have no hesitation in again 
bringing it before our readers. It is re- 
presented as intended as a substitute for the 
work formerly done by the human slave in 
warm climates,—and has been made for 
the Tropical Emigration Society of Eng- 
land. if the account given of it may be 
depended upon, as we trust it may, we 
should hold ourselves guilty of a culpable 
omission were we not to endeavour to fix 
upon it the carly attention of our planting 
friends. The first public display of this 
invention which, it is seriously alleged, 
will, at no distant period, altogether change 
the present system of agricultural labour, 
especially in warm climates, excited a good 
deal of interest. The machine is intended 
for agricultural purposes—such as plough- 
ing, sowing, reaping; also for making ca- 
nals, roads, and tunnels. It is a frame of 
iron, four feet wide, and twenty feet long 
in front, with a shaft of six feet six inches 
long behind, with two broad wheels, and a 
steering wheel on the extreme end. On 
the front shaft are feet similar to spokes of 
wheels, with huffers on their extremities; 
these enter the ground by the revolving of 
the shaft. ‘This is caused by a long lever 
of twenty feet, swinging backwards and 
forwards on a spindle, and pulling alter- 
nately two levers of three feet, in a box on 
two wheels, fixed to the shaft, similar to the 
capstan on the Great Britain steamship, 
with the difference that the motion can be 
reversed, or the levers so placed that they 
vibrate without the driving-wheel. The 
power to work this machine is communi- 
cated by ropes, pulling alternately on the 
lever; these ropes at a distance of 100 

ards were wound around a double drum, 
and corresponding ropes ran from the 
drum to the distance of a further 120 
Spey to two cranks of a steam engine. 

y this trial, a new meckanical principle 
was established—namely, the transition of 
power from a fixed point to a moving point, 
going in arbitrary directions at the will of 
one man at the steering wheel, which was 
thought impossible by scientific engineers. 
By prolonging or shortening the communi- 
cation ropes, the distance from the prime 
mover to the machine travelling on pul- 
leys and rollers to diminish friction, and 
from the drum to the “satellie,” they are 
held up by cars with poles if they extend 
to a distance, to keep them from the ground. 
The trial itself proved fully the practica- 
bility of the machine. The machine is in- 
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tended to work and move at the rate of 
three miles an hour. The trial was made 
on a@ square of eleven acres, on the pro- 
rty of Mr. E. King, of Blackburn, who 
indly lent to the Tropical Emigration 
Society his steam carriage, which, eleven 
years ago, was running between Hammer- 
smith and London.—Jamaica Times. 





AMERICAN TRADING. 
(From The Trapper’s Bride.} 


Few instances exist on record of industry 
so indefatigable in the pursuit of gain, amid 
dangers and difficulties, as that presented 
by the American ‘trappers and gentlemen 
traders who, in the Great Prairie wilder- 
ness, in the Rocky Mountains, on the arid 

lains of Oregon, amid the perils of the 

anta Fé caravan-trade, and all the various 
outlying posts of the vast interior, pursue 
@ commerce which, characterised by 
features romantic and striking, must ever 
be viewed with feelings of interest and cu- 
riosity. « 

Thousands of hardy men, abandoning for 
ever their native villages, and rarely, if 
ever, returning within the confines of the 
settlements, becoming utterly averse to the 
restraints of civilised life, start across the 
frontier, where, either on their own ac- 
count, or in the service of some one of the 
more opulent adventurers, they become 
beaver-hunters, trappers, or carry on @ 
system of barter with the Indians. Nolife 
is more fraught with constant peril, and no 
occupation can be less permanently advan - 
tageous to those on whom devolves all the 
real labour of this liar commerce. 
Leaving the station where they have win- 
tered, the trapper, often alone, takes his 
departure for the mountains, and there, 
duting a whole season, pursues his avoca- 
tions, perhaps more than a thousand miles 
from any spot inhabited by civilised man; 
living on the produce of his gun, eat- 
ing buffalo and elk meat, often half- 
starved, always in fear of the treache- 
rous Eutaws, the roving Comanche, the 
wild Apache, and the root-eating Shosho- 
nie. The bare ground is their only bed, 
where, by the light of some well-concealed 
fire, deep in a woody gle. overhung by 
willow or spruce, the lone trapper p Pach 
with the wolf or panther growling within 
Pe feet, and only scared from attacking 
himself and horse by a blazing fire of 
cedar-logs. Hundreds perish from the 
arrows and tomahawks of the red-skins, 
that, in the Rocky Mountains, in the vast, 
lovely, and fertile valley, called the Bayou 
Salade, in the exquisite “ Old Park,” swarm 
by thousands; but hundreds also escape, 
and, concealing the produce of the chase in 
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numerous cachés known only to themselves, 
at the end of the season pour down upon 
the trading pos m Fort Bent, upon 
Brown’s Tok, upon Vancouver; and there, 
during the winter season, swim in whiskey 
and float in tobacco-smoke; or, perhaps, 
wedding some loved Indian maid; settle 
down into more steady members of society. 
These marriages are common in the ex- 
treme, and from the submissive and re- 
signed nature of the Indian female charac- 


ter, combined with their industry and 


power of enduring labour and fatigue, the 
unions are generally happy: The rude 
trappers find in them obedient wives, to 
whom their word is law, and ‘whe, without 
@ murmur, take upon themselves all the 
duties of the household, and even more 
than the duties. It would indeedbe a diffi- 
cult matter, if, under such circumstances, 
the husband fovnd much cause for come 
plaint. 





IMPORTANT MICROSCOPIC RE- 
SEARCHES. 


Some very curious and important disco- 
veries were made public at the last meeting 
of the Microscopic Society, by Mr. Quekett, 
the assistant conservator of the Hunterian 
Museum, relative to the minute structure 
of bone in the four great classes of animals. 
He had found certain characters peculiar 
to each great ¢lass, by which alone the 
bones of one class could be recognised from 
those of another. He then described the 
minute parts of which the shaft of a long 
bone is composed, namely, a central or me- 
dullary cavity, a series of small canals, and, 
external to them, a series of bony lamina, 
in and between which were arranged con- 
centrically spider-like bodies termed lu- 
cana, or bone-cells. The bone-cells, he 
stated, were smaller in birds, a little larger 
in mammalia, and largest of all in the rep- 
tiha, and were, generally speaking, of an 
oval form, whilst in fishes they were re- 
markable for their angular shape, and hav- 
ing but few canals branching from them. 
Mr. Quekett proposes to apply the charac- 
ters derived eta the bone: cells to the de- 
termination of the class of animals to 
which any minute fragment of recent or 
fossil bone may have belonged. The cells 
in the bones of fishes are so very peculiar 
in shape, and those of reptiles being of 
such a large size, it can at once be deter- 
mined whether the portion of bone under 
examination belong to a reptile or a fish; 
the only difficulty, then, lies between the 
bird and the mammal. It has already been 
stated that the cells are smaller in the for- 
mer than in the latter, and if the fragment 
be taken from a part at right angles with 
the shaft of the bone, there is another pe- 
culiarity, namely, the great tortuosity of 


the canals, which run for the most par 
transversely, and wind backwards and for- 
wards, and in many cases destroy the con- 
centric laminate ent; this cha- 
racter, combined with the smallness of the 
bone-cells, is sufficient to enable the prac- 
tised observer readily to distinguish the 
bone of a bird from that‘of any mamma- 
lian animal. 

Anatomists have long been familiar with 
the fact, that in proportion to the size of 
the blood corpuscles, so is that of the ca- 
— and of the muscular and ‘nervous 

bres, and it would appear that the same 

thing held good with to the bone- 
cells. From the highly valuable table of the 
blood dises, ately published by Mr. Gulli- 
ver, it appears that the blood particles are 
largest in reptiles, and are much smaller in | 
mammalia and birds; hence it would a 
pear that the bone-cells are subject to the 
same capillary, muscular, and other sys- 
tems, andin the advanced stages of the in- 
quiry it may possibly turn out that if one 
or other of these systems be known the 
size of the others may be readily inferred; 
for throughout any one genus of animals, 
whether the bone be of very large or small 
dimensions, the bone-cells do not vary 
much in their size; thus there is little or 
no perceptible difference in the intimate 
structure of the bones of the enormous ig- 
nanodon of the Wealden formation, and 
the smallest lizard that we trample under 
our feet; or between that of the bones of 
the mustadon as compared with those ‘of 
our smallest mammalian animal, the mouse. 
The sagacious author cf the paper observed 
that the structure of the bones of the ani- 
mals now inhabiting the surface of our 
planet is precisely similar to what it was 
six thousand years ago, and, no doubt, 
would continue the same to the end of 
time. 





I LOVE TO SCAN THY ARTLESS 
FACE. 

Byithe late J. H.J., Son of the Author of “ Rurai 
Sonnets,’ Sunlight and Moonlight on the Waters.” 
1 love to scan thy artless face, 

And watch those signs thou can’st not smother ; 
And fondly strive thy thoughts to trace 

As smiles and tears o’ertake each other. . 
That look, so strange yet sweet to see. 

That look on-which I’m ever dwelling, 
— far deeper bliss to me 

an lips possess the gift of telling. 

I love thee more—yes, more and more, 

Each time 1 view those bright eyes beaming ; 
And muse, in gentle rapture, o’er : 

The tresses down thy fair neck streaming. 
Tis sweeter still to hear thy voice 

Make music to that look of pleasure, 
Which bids my throbbing heart e, 

And stamps thee mine—thoa priceless treasure! 


—Hood's Magazine for April, 
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PIQUILLO ALLIAGA; 
« OR, 
Tas Moors x tHe Tie or Pam? III. 

AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 

(From the French of M. Eugeue Scribe. ] 
CHAPTER Il.—THE TRIUMPH. 

Tn an old and well-furnished mansion in 
Pampeluna, the principal windows of which 
overlooked the * om ma sat, in a gothic 
arm-chair, lost in deep reverie, an old sol- 
dier formerly in the service of Philip II. 
His cap, sword, and a hment sealed 
with three seals were on the table. Before 


his hairless lip, whilst he carelessly played 
with the scabbard of his sword. eons. 
ing that the old man maintained silence, 
he, at length, timidly hazarded the follow- 
ing sentence: ‘Am I then to accompany 
you to Ireland?” 

“No,” rejoined the old man. 

“Why not?” 

“You have not yet drawn a blade, Fer- 
nand. I would have you begin with a vic- 
tory, and, in this instance, we shall be van- 
quished.” 

“ What! when you are the commander, 
Juan d’Aguilar? When the king supplies 
you with six thousand of the flower of his 
army, for the campaign in Ireland? When 
he desires to glorify the first year of his 
reign with a glorious enterprise?” 

“TJ will B will go; but we shall cer- 
tainly fail! Mad, impolitic, useless enter- 

rise! Instead of boldly attacking Eliza- 
th and the English, i gga, Board 
and sedition, and subduing the refractory 
Irish! No such worthy deeds are to be 
achieved. Our counsels unheeded—we, 
old soldiers, who have served under Juan 
of Austria, and know what war is! Ah! 
—_ was a glorious country in those far 
off days.” 


“And so is she now,” exclaimed the 
youth, in proud exultation; “she has not 
degenerated!” 

“ Aye,” replied the old man, gazing at 
the boy with evident pride; “ yes, she has 
stout hearts and sturdy limbs to fight her 
battles yet; but, nevertheless, her decline 
has begun, and nothing can now arrest it.” 

“A new reign might revive her splen- 
dour.” 

“A new reign!” muttered the old sol- 
dier. Heaving a deep sigh, he continued, 
musingly, “1 was at ik death-bed of 
Philip He knew what men where 
made of. He, who won victories with- 
out @ smile of triumph, and saw a whole 


fleet perish without. a: murmur; that. 

prince did I see absolutely shed a tear— 

yes, shed a tear when he contemplated the 
ture monarchy of Spain. ‘ Heaven,’ 

said he to me, ‘who has me vast 

pm has left me no heir to maintain 
em.’” 

“ What does that signify,” continued the 
youth, “if there be an able minister of 
state at the helm ?—it is said that the Count 
de Lerma is a man of genius.” 

By the impatient gesture of his uncle, 
the young man perceived that he had ven - 
tured too far. 


“The Count de Lerma, an able states- - 


man, Where, I should like to know, did 
Gomez de Sandoval y Royas, and, forsooth, 
Count de Lerma, learn—where should he 
have learned the science of government? 
Was it in the course of the adventures of 
his youth—in the tricks he played his 
creditors, and the skill with which he 
payed them without loosening his purse- 
strings?” 

ut, my dear uncle, that is no despicable 
act; and if it were used towards the pay- 
ment of the state’s creditors, what a ser- 
vice it would be to the public exchequer!” 

Don Juan, however, heeded him not, and 
pursued his own train of thought. 

“Where did he learn politics? In the 
antechamber of the Infanta, where the 
late king placed him, under the charge of 
the Marchioness of Vaglis, in order to sup- 
plant the heir to the throne? In this alone 
consists the secret of his lauded merits. 
From the very day of the king’s death, our 
influence was at an end, and Count de 
Lerma became, not only rime minister, 
but absolute sovereign o gpain! Yes,” he 
continued, “the new monarch, not con- 
tent with heaping these dignities on his 
favourite, issues his first royal ordinance 
(a proclamation unexampled in the history 
of monarchies) proclaiming that the Count 
de Lerma’s signature should be equally re- 
garded with his own. He, a king! a des- 
cendant of Philip II and Charles V; and 
in the short space of a twelvemonth, this 
new-made minister—a Sandoval, signs 
himself the ‘Yzo ex Rer!’” 

* Calm yourself, uncle.” 

“ A king of Spain, descended from reyal 
parentage, abdicating the crown! It is a 
stigma on the country’s nobility! 

“ Nevertheless,” interrupted the young 
man, pointing to the parchment on the ta- 
ble, “ you perceive he appoints you com- 
mander of the Irish expedition?” 

“Yes, yes; he would sooner have me in 
Ireland than in Pampeluna. Pampeluna is 
too close to Madrid and the court. He 
desires that I should never visit such 
scenes, and banishes me to a distant land.” 

“Do you intend declining this offer?” 

‘What! refuse when there is danger? 





—- « ee et he 
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No, no; I will goto the slaughter, but you 
must not accompany me; there is peril to 
meet, but no glory in that quarter. Mar- 
tin Padilla, who commands the fleet, is my 
mortal toe; Occampo, who is appointed my 
lieutenant, is also my enemy.” 

“Then I should be by your side.” 

“And who will protect my memory? 
who will support the honour of my house? 
who will a my daughter, Carmen, 
whom I shall leave an an? In her 
helpless childhood she will have no pro- 
tectress but her aunt, my sister, the Coun- 
tess d’Altamira, in whom I place no confi- 
dence. You know, Fernand, my projects, 
with respect to her and yourself; pledge 
Fs your word that you will not | sm 

em.” 

“T pledge myself, uncle,” exclaimed the 
young man, extending his hand, which the 
old soldier eagerly grasped with grateful 
warmth... 

“ And in the course of time,” continued 
he, brushing away a tear that trickled 
down his cheek, “in the course of time, 
you will enter the councils of the state (for 
you have a right to that distinction, being 
a grandee of Spain—the Baron d’ Albayda, 
first baron of Valencia); remember then 
that which I have uttered to-day. Defend 
our weak monarch against the wiles of his 
parasites—against his own rash acts; but 
yet hold him in high respect; for the king, 
whatever he is or does, is our legitimate 
ruler—our father. Many enemies threa- 
ten to overwhelm our country—many are 
— to —— = ruin.” na 

ilst he was thus speaking, a lou 
uproar of the populace was heard in the 
streets. 


“ What is that?” said the old man. 

“ Nothing, uncle; it is simply the begin- 
ning of the rejoicings in honour of the 
entry into Pampeluna of the king and his 
minister.” 

The uproar increased, and presently 
cries of “ Justice, justice!—to the scaffold 
with Lerma!” were distinctly heard, min- 
gled with menaces. 

“ Already,” observed the old man coldly. 
All he dreaded, however, was that the 
shouts of the crowd would disturb the 
slumbers of his darling Carmen. 

Fernand was on the point of quitting the 
apartment in which the above colloquy 
was held, to ascertain the origin of all this 
noise, when @ man entered, whose rich gar- 
ments were soiled and in disorder. His 
disdainful look was tinctured with fear and 
rage, and he strove to smile to disguise 
these emotions just as some folks sing to 
conceal their fright. 
eas Count de Lemos!” exclaimed 

“The governor of Pampeluna!” said 


the youth, respectfully. 


The Count de Lemos was brother-in-law 
to the Count de Lerma, who had appointed 
him viceroy of Navarre, and governor of 
Pampeluna. D’Aguilar had much reason 
to feel surprised at his visit; for being no 
friend to the minister, he was not on over 
good terms with his family, Lemos and 

*Aguilar rarely met each other. 

«“ Yes!—it is me,” said the Count, 


hotel have they me.” 

“Of whom do you k, sir Count?” 
inquired D’ Aguilar, cabaly. 

“ You are ignorant, then, of what is pas- 
sing in the streets?” 

“N we dio bly be absurd 

“ Nothing can possi more abs 
—a madness—a deliriam ! From Josué 
Calzado, the eorregidor, whom I took to 
be a sensible, discreet man, downwards, 
they have all lost their senses. Borne tri- 
unrphantly on the shoulders of the rabble, 
the corregidor came ey eo ow their head, 
to my hotel, making a fearful disturbance. 
The Countess will assuredly suffer sorely 
from fear, for they commenced operations 
by smashing the windows.” 

“But what did they want?” exclaimed 
D’ Aguilar, impatiently. 

“What did they want? Why they ac- 
tually want to prevent the king hang rma 
ing Pampeluna—yes, the king who is ‘even 
now at the very gates of the a 

< ae ge yom against king Be 
Spain!” sai Aguilar, indignantly. 
trust, sir Count, that you have ailopted 
rigorous measures to prevent such an in- 
dignity.” 

e Cortainly; at the very outset of the tu- 
mult I despatched a , disgui 
to my brother-in-law, the minister; the 
matter concerns him most, and he will 
lnow how to act under the emergency.” 

“ But what have you done?” 

F oe would you have had me 
0) 9? 

“Is there not a fortress in Pampeluna, 
erected by Philip II?” 

“T¢ is unfinished; and there is not with- 
in its walls a single cannon, or one sol- 
dier!” 

“In a frontier town!” exclaimed D’Agui- 
lar, looking pointedly at Fernand. “ 
said I to you but now? Here is an in- 
stance of foresight on the part of those to 
whom the care of our country is confided-— 
no garrison—no soldiers!” 

“Why, that is just the very cause of the 
tumult. They will have it that the citi- 
zens alone should welcome their king, and 
not suffer him to be heralded by a mili- 
tary guard.” 

“ And a to them?” 

“Not at-all! «Perceiving that-it was 














idle to parley with tnem, I caused my 
horses to be harnessed to a coach;without 
armorial bearings, and left my hotel by a 
back door. I was in hopes I should have 
been able to join the Count de Lerma, and 
the two regiments by which he is escorted; 
and then I should like to know what would 
have been the consequences!” 

“ You—the governor of the town,” said 
D’Aguilar, with marked surprise, “and 
ee leaving it in the hour of dan- 

r 2” 
re To return; but I could not effect that 
object; they recognised and pursued me, 
and here have I taken refuge; and, my 
dear D’Aguilar, I ask you a thousand 
pardons for coming thus unceremoniously 
and unattended.” 

At this crisis the disturbance without re- 
doubled, and a servant entered the room 
in dismay, exclaiming that the infuriated 
mob angrily insisted on the delivery of 
the governor into their hands. The Count 
de Lemos turned pale, young Fernand 
approached to protect him; and Don 
Juan D’Aguilar, without vacating his arm 
chair, said, with a smile lurking on his 
lips—“ Tell them I am tvo highly honour- 
ed by the visit of the governor to desire its 
being shortened. He shall remain here as 
long as he pleases; and then,” added he, 
with the pride of the Castilian, “as for the 
rabble, who are now at my gate, tell them 
they had better be off quietly.” 

Such was the respect in which Don 
Juan D’ Aguilar was held, and the readi- 
ness with which he was wont to be obeyed, 
that the servant, without reflecting for a 
moment that he would run the risk of being 
torn to pieces by the mob, went to execute 
his orders; but that was impossible, for 
the other inhabitants of the hotel, alarmed 
at the increase of the crowd, had barri- 
caded the principal entrance, and although 
Juan D’Aguilar was universally beloved 
and honoured, these defensive preparations 
had irritated the multitude, who already 
evinced hostile intentions. 

The unlucky corredigor, leader against 
his will, of a riot which he could not 
quiet, and of a force that terrified 
him out of his wits, vainly attempted to 
address them. In the midst of the uproar 
they heard not a word of his ejacula- 
tions, and conceiving from the movement 
of his lips, that-he was encouraging them 
to the charge, they set up a shout of “ Hur- 
rah for the corregidor!—on to the assault! 
—long life to the corregidor!” 

Hearing this uproar, Fernand rushed to 
the room, the casements of which looked 
upon the street, and D’Aguilar rose to 
follow him, limping with the gout. 

“What is to be done?” exclaimed the 
Count. 

“ Arrest the corregidor and two or three 
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of the principal mutineers,” said D“Aguilar, 
“‘and the rest will disperse. Hallovu,” he 
exclaimed to his nephew, who was undis- 
mayed, leaning out of the casement, and 
quietly watching the furious crowd that 
surrounded the gate of the hotel, “what 
think you of it?” 

“I think,” replied the youth, calmly, 
“we must secure some of them instantly, 
or there will be much mischief ere long.” 

Just then a shout of “Death to the 
governor!” rung the air. 

The Count de Lemos endeavoured, in 
vain, to conceal his terror, and despite the 
scornful smile that played on his lip, the 
perspiration poured down his face. The 
old soldier, looking him steadfastly in the 
face, said, “Fear nothing, there is time 
yet to repell the danger.” 

“ How?” 

“The time expended in burning the 
house over our heads will enable the Count 
de Lerma, with his regiments—acquainted 
as he is with your position—to hasten to 
your rescue.” 

“You think so?” said Lemos. 

‘It cannot be otherwise. Close the 
gates of the city to the king! After suf- 
ering such an affront, there will be nothing 
left which we must not yield to these rebels, 
It is on the beginning of a reign that firm- 
ness is indispensable.” 

“But supposing the rebellion conti- 
nues?” 

“ What of that?” 

“ What is to become of us in the mean- 
time?” 

“We will bear the brunt of the assault 
here, in this house, against the whole popu- 
lation of Pampeluna, if necessary: shall we 
not, my nephew?” 

“Certainly, uncle. This will be my first 
campaign, and I glory in the idea that 
it will be under your guidance.” 

A fresh uproar, louder and_ still more 
threatening than the preceding, now 
burst from the impatient crowd. Min- 
gled with shouts of rage, the sound of 
pickaxes, applied to the principal portal, 
was distinctly heard. At the bare thought 
of repelling’an attacking foe, the old Don 
became excited beyond measure. As the 
war-horse that neighs and proudly tosses 
his head at the sound of the trumpet, he 
advanced with a firm an to the immedi- 
ate scene of the struggle, forgetting his 
gout and regaining the ardour of his 

outh. 
rr Now then,” he said, addressing those 
around him, “ arm yourselves as rapidly as 
possible, and with whatever falls in your 
way, and begin by demolishing that case- 
ment!” 

“What do you meditate?” cried the 
Count de Lemos. 

“ Why, simply to.cast upon the heads of 
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therioters, the whole of the first floor of 
the hotel.” 

“Bravo!” exclaimed the youth, com: 
mencing operations lustily. 

“Now, then, I will show you,” said the 
excited soldier; “I will show you how to 
defend a fortress besieged by the enemy.” 

“ What!” said the Count de Lemos, as- 
tounded at this display of generous feel- 
ing; “is it possible that you and yours 
expose your lives to secure the safety of 
one > family is notedly hostile to your 
own?” 

“That is just the very reason for exer- 
tion,” replied the old man; “I never yet 
deserted one in adversity seeking an asy- 
lum beneath my roof—it is a sacred duty ;” 
and then he added, “ take care, Count; do 
not place yourself so close to that case- 
ment, the post of danger; but yonder ar- 
tillery of stones shall soon be silenced. 
Hark you, my friends,” and ponderin 
a while on what Charles XII had achiev 
under somewhat similar circumstances at 
Bender, the old general not only contem- 
plated repelling the assault, but also at- 
tacking the enemy, aided by his nephew and 
servants. He hastily explained his tactics 
to his allies, and ordered the windows to 
be thrown open to reconnoitre the posi- 
tion and force of the foe; but to his great 
surprise a sudden calm succecded the tu- 
mult, and all that could be seen in the now 
nearly deserted street were the remnants 
of the rebel band proceeding apparently to 
the gate through which the king purposed 
entering the town. The Count de Lemos 
was lost in conjecture, and D’ Aguilar was 

to think what panic could have 
wrought this sudden change, what strata- 
gem of the enemy was at the bottom of so 
singular a proceeding, or what marvellous 
event had robbed him of his laurels before 
the battle commenced. 

Presently a horseman was seen gallop- 
ing down the street at a tremendous pace. 
He held in one hand a flag of truce and a 
letter bearing the state seal. He pulled 
up in front of the hotel, and demanded ad- 
mittance in the king’s name. 

At this revered sound, Don Juan imme- 
diately ordered the gate of his citadel to be 
opened, and the horseman, dismounting, 
entered. He was a brigadier in the army 
of the Infanta, Fidalgo d’Estremos by name. 

“They tell me,” said he, “that the 
— of Pampeluna is to be found 

ere.” 

“T am he,” said the Count de Lemos, 
advancing. 

“ A letter from the king.” 

He snatched it eagerly from him, and 
breaking the seal, hassles through its cone 
tents. Meanwhile Don Juan inquired of 
the brigadier where he had left the regi- 
ment to which he belonged. 


_“ At the gates of the city,” said the briga- 

ier. 

“Did you accompany the king?” 

“I did; as well as the Count de Lerma.” 

“And you do not, I hope, dream of 
shrinking from the assault of this band of 
townsmen?” 

By way of answer, the brigadier 
his hand on the scabbard of his sword. 

“That’s right,” exclaimed D’Aguilar. 
“ With brave fellows like yourself, I should 
like to see the force or the rampart that could 
hold out against us. How now,” hecontinued, 
addressing the Count de Lemos; “ has your 
brother-in-law, the minister, made pro- 
per arrangements for the attack on Pam- 
peluna?” 

“No,” replied the Count, with some hesi- 
tation; “that is not necessary.” 

“Qh! I perceive,” said D'Aguilar, “ the 
enemy have already abandoned their pro- 
ject; I thought it would not last long. 

“Yes,” stammered the Count, “all is 
tranquil re I believe.” . ie 

“ Have they given any hostages 
D’ Aguilar. hy , 

“ Not one.” 

“Well, that matters little, so long as they 
ask for pardon. Of course they have ex- 
piated their resistance to the king?” 

“No,” replied Lemos, in an em 
manner. 
~ « What is it, then?” asked Don Juan, 
impatiently. “ What is the intelligence 
that has ayo our excellency?” ms 

In re to these interrogations, 
Count handed to the old soldier the epis- 
tle, which was couched in the following 
terms :— 

“The king having learned, with 
concern, that his approach has scomiaath 
some slight disturbance in the city; and 
having deliberated with his council and 
ministers what course to pursue under the 
circumstances, has expressed his determi- 
nation to employ no other escort, on his 
solemn entry into Pampeluna, but that 
formed by its citizens. His majesty, more- 
over, has decided that, during his stay in 
their city, they alone shall have the 
honour of guarding the royal person.” 

. This document bore the following signa- 
ture:—“ For the king—the Countde Lerma, 
prime minister.” 

It was manifest that this originated with 
the favourite. It was doubtful whether the 
king had been consulted on the occasion 
at all, and, indeed, the chronicles of that 
time assert that he never saw the document 
till the next day. Pale and trembling with 
indignation, Don Juan d’Aguilar twice read 
this remarkable production. Without ut- 
tering a syllable he returned it into the 
hands of the governor, who, anxious to 
carry its object into execution, hastily left 
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the hospitable dwelling where he had found 
— and protection. 
e old man, left‘alone with his nephew, 

=— on him for a while musingly, and 

en exclaimed: —“Said I not right? 
Had I not occasion to tremble for Spain 
and her king?” ' 

reson Sra betrayal of his over- 
powering feelings, he rushed to his daugh- 
ter Carmen’s apartment. Thechild, alarmed 
at his hasty approach, extended her arms 
towards him. 


his darling to his 
heart, and imprinting an earnest kiss 
on her forehead, forgot for the time, all 
about the revolt, the Fueros, and even the 
Count de Lerma. When the child fell 


calmly to sleep he stole out of the room, Th 


and proceeded to the palace to await the 
king’s arrival. , 


ANCIENT BEDSTEAD, 
IN TURTON TOWER, LANCASHIRE. 
(From the Archzological Album. } 

Many of our old manorial residences 
contain articles of ancient furniture, that 
have remained as heir-looms in the family, 
or have been brought together by the 
taste of more recent possessors, which 
merit to be better known, and we hope 
from time to time to be able to make our 
readers acquainted with some of the most 
beautiful specimens. Turton Tower is situ- 
ated about four miles from Bolton. “The 
tower,” which is the oldest of the 
building, is square, of stone, and evidentl 
constructed for defence. It contains a hi 
of small dimensions, but richly decorated 
with wood carvings. A quaint staircase 
leads to the upper apartments, of which 
the largest is the drawing-room, occu: ying 
the entire length and breadth of the build- 
ing. This fine room is panelled with oak, 
and the ceiling is enriched with pendants 
and other ornaments. In the_reign of 
king John the township of Turton was 
held by Roger Fitz Robert (de Holland). 
It subsequently became the Property of 
Henry, “the good Duke of Lancaster,” 
from whom the manor passed into the 
knightly family of the Orrels; and from 
them it was purchased by Humphrey 
Chetham, Esq., a manufacturer of fustians, 
and founder of the celebrated college and 
library at Manchester. It continued in 
the family of the Chethams until it was 
conveyed by aco-heiress to a gentleman of 
the name of Bland, whose sole heiress 
married Mordecai Green, Esq., in whose 
family the estate still remains. That por- 
tion of it which contains Turton Tower is 


even ion of James Kay, who 
h n A re a 


as expe large sums in furnishing his 
interesting residence in a style in accord- 
ance with its antique character. Some of 
these articles of furniture are represented 
in our plate, engraved from a sketch, for 
the communication of which we are in- 
debted to the kindness of 8. C. Hall, Esq., 
who has recently given an account of 
Turton Tower in his work on “The Ba- 
ronial Halls, &c. of England.” The prin- 
cipal object in the picture, and the one 
which possesses most interest, is the beau- 
tifully carved bedstead, which, from the 
date upon the footboard, appears to have 
been made in the year 1593. On the cor- 
nice above appear the arms of the earls of 
Devon, to one of whom it is said to have 
been presented by a king of France, so 
that it is probably of foreign manufacture. 
e cornice is enriched with elaborate 
flower and scroll-work, as well as with 
syrens, dragons, and fanciful monsters, 
whose extremities end in interlaced flower- 
work, The canopy or roof of the bed is 
carved in regular com ents, and 
adorned with pendants. The head of the 
bed presents a series of ornaments of a 
very varied character, in accordance with 
the taste of the age, consisting of a com- 
licated mass of pillars, panels, caryatides, 
wers, birds, and geometrical figures, so 
completely thrown together for general 
effect, that no “rule of art” can be 
plied to them. The footboard is also fill- 
ed with panels, richly carved; and the 
posts are: remarkable for more than the 
usual amount of elegance observed in state 
beds of this date. They rest on square 
bases, covered with carved scroll-work, 
and hollow within, having doors that open 
on each side. 

The chair near the bed, is of the same 

and te as the bedstead. The table, 

air, and glass under the window, are 

—— not older than the reign of Wil- 
iam ILI, or that of queen Anne. 

The history of furniture is an interest- 
ing subject. In carrying our researches 
back a few centuries, we are surprised at 
the few articles which were considered ne- 
cessary to furnish the rooms of our fore- 
fathers, and those articles were often of the 
— description. The hall seems to 

ave seldom contained more than a table 
and a bench, sometimes with a cupboard 
or buffet. The table itself appears in many 
instances to have been only a board placed 
on temporary supports. A bed (a mere 
couch), with (not always) achair or seat of 
some kind, furnished the sleeping-cham- 
ber. Harrison, in the description of Eng- 
land written in Essex during the reign of 
Elizabeth, and inserted in Holinshed’s 
“ Chronicles,” informs us that “ our fathers 
(yea, and we ourselves also), have lien full 
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oft upon straw pallets, on mats, 
covered onelie with a sheet, cover- 
lets made of dagswain (daggeswa: 


yne 
was the old term for the materials used 
for the coverlet of beds) or hopharlots (1 
use their own termes), and a round 
log under their heads insteed of a bolster. 
If it were so that our fathers, or the good- 
man of the house, had, within seven years 
after his mariage, purchased a matteres, 
or flocke bed, and thereto a sacke of chaffe 
to rest his head upon, he thought himselfe 
to be as well 1 as the lord of the 
towne, so well were they contented. Pil- 
lowes, said they, were thought meete one- 
lie for women in child-bed. As for ser- 
vants, if they had anie sheet above them 
it was well, for seldome had they anie 
under their bodies to keepe them from 
the pricking straws that ran oft through 
the canvas of the pallet, and rased their 
hardened hides.” 

This description was of course intended 
to apply to the middle and lower classes of 
society; but we know from various sources 
that, in the earlier — of the middle ages, 
beds could scarcely be called objects of 
luxury, and that they were certainly not 
articles of ornament. The Anglo-Saxon 
illuminated manuscripts represent persons 
of the highest distinction sleeping on rude 
wooden couches, in 8 very uncomfortable 

ition. The Anglo-Normans appear to 

ave been not much better furnished in 
this respect; for fae Ceara of manu- 
seri ey are exhibited s on ve 
patel 8 frames, with a ome 3 
sup) ort the ‘pillow. Even kings and 
nobles are sometimes represented in beds 
of this description as late as the fifteenth 
century. The first ornament we find re- 
presented in the pictures in manuscripts is 
a canopy, adorned with richly embroi 
, attached to the wall; under this 
the head of the bed was placed. These 
canopies are found in English manuscripts 
early in the fourteenth century. A cut 
(taken from an illumination of the fifteenth 
century, in a manuscript of the romance 
of the Comte d’Artois, in the collection of 
M. Barrois, of Paris) represents the bed 


of a countess, whose husband was lord over 


princely domains. Nothing could be more 
simple than the bedstead in this picture. 
The canopy is evidently of rich materials, 
which we learn was the case, from the 
descriptions in old writers; and the bed 
itself was sometimes of softer materials 
than the artist appears here to have in- 
tended to represent. Chaucer speaks of a 
very rich bed— 
“ Of downe of pure dovis white 

I wol yeve him a fethir bed, 

ya with gold, and right wel cled 

In fine blacke sattin d’outremere, 

And many a pilowe, and every 


Of clothe of Raines 
Him thare [nced) sotto ternia.oftes” 
Cuaucsr’s Dreme, 1. 250, 

The last line would seem to intimate that 
an easy bed, on which the sleeper “need 
not turn oft,’ was no common thing in the 
days of Chaucer. In the metrical romance 
of “ The Squire of Low Degree,” which is 
probably of the fifteenth century, we have 
the follo descri of a very rich 
bed for a lady of high birth:— 


“ Your blankettes shal be of fastyane; 


¥t would appear, from these extracts, that 
cloth of Raynes (made at Rennes in Brit- 
tany) was the ordinary material among the 
rich for sheets. The “ head-sheet,” whi 

was or arrayed, with pearls, and set 
with onds and rubies, was probably to 
cover the pillow. The descriptions in the 


early romances are generally a little over- 
charged, and therefore we aaa take with 
me in the following account of the mate- 
rials in Ww us description 
ofa ey bot, caneaee on pe apa 
romance 0 Degrevant,” recen 

lished by Mr. Halliwell tg wm 

“ Hur bede was off 


With testar and celure, 
With a bryght borda 


And trewe-lovus bytwene. 
Ther was at hur testere 
The kyngus owne banere. 
Was nevere bede 
Of empryce ne qwene! 
“ Fayre schetus of sylk 
Chalk-whyght as the myik 5 


Knoppus of c ‘al 
That was med in Westfal 


appears to have been 

the name mes to the canopy, its flat roof 
ing the celure; the border of 

taken from the ro- 
senarated 
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On it were also figured escutcheons, be- 
saunts, and true-loves. The curtains hung 
upon gold rings, which “run on” cords 
“spun of the hair of mermaids” Most of 
these terms occur in a letter of the kin; 
of England, dated in 1388, relating to “a 
bed of gold cloth,” and “a covering [the 
canopy | with an entire celure and a tes- 
tere of the same suit, and three curtains 
of red tartaine.” It is somewhat more dif- 
ficult to explain the “ cods” of sendal and 
knobs of crystal made in Westphalia “ by 
well-taught women.” 

Many illuminations exhibit the curtains, 
as here described, suspended by rings to 
rods or cords attached generally to the 
roof of the apartment. In some instances 
the couch, or low bed, is placed within a 
square compartment of the room, inclosed 
by such curtains. -This seems to have been 
the first step towards the more modern 
square tester-beds. In one of the plates 
of D’Agincourt’s “ Histoire de ]’ Art” (Pein- 
ture, pl. 109), taken from a Greek fresco of 
the twelfth or thirteenth century in achurch 
at Florence, we have the curtains arranged 
thus in a square tent in the room, where 
the cords are not suspended from the roof, 
but supported by four corner posts. The 
bed is placed within, totally detached from 
the surrounding posts and curtains. In 
one of the later subjects given in the 
paper on illumimations in the present 
volume, taken from a manuscript of the 
fifteenth century, we have a high bed, with 
the tester extending over its whole extent, 
but still without posts. 

The large square post bedsteads, like 
that in Turton Tower, appear to have come 
into fashion in England late in the fifteenth 
century, and from that time to the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, they were 
amongst the most costly articles of house- 
hold furniture. In an inventory of furni- 
ture belonging to king Henry VIII, printed 
in Strutt (vol. iii. p. 68), several beds are 
mentioned, one of which is described as— 
“ the posts and heade curiously wroughte, 
— and guilte, having as well foure 

ullyeons of timbre gilte, as foure vanes ot 
yron painted.” They were often made of 
very large dimensions. Hentzner, the Ger- 
man traveller, who visited England in the 
reign of Elizabeth, speaks of beds at Wind- 
sor Castle which were eleven feet square, 
covered with quilts shining with gold and 
silver. These were the state-beds of 
Henry VII, Henry VIII, and Edward VI. 
But the fashion of large beds seems to 
have been on the decline at that period, 
since the queene’s bed, “with curious 
coverings and embrovidery,” is stated to 
have been not quite so large as the others. 
The celebrated “great bed of Ware,” im- 
mortalised by Shakespeare, and still in 
existence, was not quite so large as those 


mentioned by Hentzner ; it is ten feet nine 
inches square, and seven feet six and a 
half inches high. The bed at Turton 
Tower is six feet six inches long, five feet 


& six inches wide, and eight feet three inches 


nigh 
he ancient beds were sometimes dou- 
ble, a smaller bed running underneath the 
larger one, which was drawn out for use 
at —-. These were the truckle-beds, or 
trundle-beds, not unfrequently mentioned 
in old writers. In “The Merry Wives of 
Windsor” (act iv. sc. 5), the host of the 
Garter, speaking of Falstaff's room, says,— 
‘* There’s his chamber, his house, his castle, his 
standing-bed and truckle-bed.” 
When the knight and his squire were out 
on “adventures,” the squire frequently 
oceupied the truckle-bed, while his supe- 
rior slept above him. The reader will re- 
member the lines uf ‘‘ Hudibras:”— 

*¢, When Hadibras, whom thoughts and aking 
*Twixt sleeping kept all night and waking 
Began to rub his drowsy eyes, 

And from his couch prepared to rise, 

Resolving to dispatch the deed 

He vow’d to do, with trusty speed ; 

But firs: with knocking Joud and bawling, 

He roused the squire, in éruckle lolling. 

'udibras, part ii. canto ii. 
In the English universities, the master- 

of-arts had his pupil to sleep in his truckle- 
bed. At an earlier period, it was the place 
of the valet-de-chambre, who thus slept at 
his master's feet. A wood-cut, taken from 
the same manuscript of the romance of the 
“Comte d’Artois,” represents a truckle-bed 
of the fifteenth century. The Count 
d’ Artois lies in the bed under the canopy, 
whilst his valet (in this instance, his wife 
in disguise) occupies the truckle. 





Reviews. 


Colonisation on Principles of Pure Chris- 
tism. By Edward King, of Blackburn, 
Bicester, Oxon. 

The writer of this pamphlet—a rich and 
philanthropic English gentlemen—is a pro- 
found thinker, and a man of miost lofty 
and enlarged ideas. We advise all who 
love their species to read, learn, and in- 
wardly digest this work. As far as in our 
power lies we shall be always ready to give 
support and countenance to the efforts of 

ood men for the benefit of mankind, and 

r. Edward King is manifestly one of 
these. We quote from Tait’s Magazine :-— 

“We are always glad to see persons of 
respectability sensible of the uneasiness 
of our posture as a nation. This author 
has devised a modern colonial Utopia, 
which, he contends, will afford a land of 
refuge to the poor of this and other old 
countries, and also supply certain fixed re- 
turns to the treasury of the mother-country 
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—as rent, for crown lands; and an unfluc- 
tuating interest of five per cent. to capi- 
talists. It is with him an axiom that there 
is always to be extracted, by means of 
human skill and toil, from the carth, a 
satis for all the physical wants of man, and 
a plus for all his mental wants; that this 
satis, however unequally shared, has al- 
ways existed; and, as certainly, this plus, 
however unjustly alienated.. He believes 
the evils. of social life in old countries to 
be ineradicable; but purposes to found a 
colony in South Africa, somewhat similar 
to Fourier’s, only more strictly excluding 
every temptation to personal cupidity. He 
takes the commandment of Christ, to love 
one another, as wholly opposed to the 
8 les of self-interest which social life 
has hitherto presented. He considers that 
the law of christian love, however indi- 
vidually operant, has never yet been insti- 
tutionally carried out into practice in any 
nation; nor can be, now, in any old coun- 
try. He expresses warmly his sense of 
existing evils in the present, and in all hi- 
therto existing social systems; and _ his 
faith in the felicitous changes which a 
social and institutional observance of 
Christ’s golden precept would produce. 
He complains of government letting go its 
hold on crown lands (which might be pro- 
ductive to the treasury), making them over 
to land-shark speculators in flesh and 
blood, who kidnap the flower of the British 
peasantry to newly-founded colonies, on 
the pretence of ae He expa- 
tiates on the impolicy of this, as a matter 
of finance, on the one hand, and on the 
other, on the inhumanity of it in its bear- 
ing upon emigrant-labourers. We recom- 
mend this work to the curious as well as to 
the thoughtful among our readers. If they 
do not find in it the attractiveness of style 
of the Utopia of Sir Thomas More, they 
will find more of the practical, and, of 
course, more that is adapted to the present 
times. If Mr. K. should not make con- 
verts of them, he will supply them with 
materials for thought mie study upon 
ints highly interesting. We are glad t to 
id that none of the manifestations of the 
‘mens divinior ’ are excluded from his sys- 
tem, in so far as it is educational, and, so 
to speak, metaphysical. He advocates no 
eongregational atheism—no penning up of 
men like sheep ina fold, to live and die, blind 
and godless; and merely, while they live, 
to be fed and wived, but the development 
of all human powers, physical and mental, 
&c.; if man would be what providence 
intended him to be—the reciprocation of 
pleasures and joys—and the realisation of 
the happiness resulting from loving our 
neighbours as we love ourselves.” 


‘ The Topic. No.1. [Mitchell.] 

This periodical, which gives an article 
ever: urday on the topic of the week, 
is rably Lessevtag of support. The 
opening paper on the Indian war is s 
masterpiece of descriptive information, 
combined with lofty political reasoning. It 
is a paper whieh e man dasioans'et ob- 
taining a just insight into affairs in the 
Punjaub must read. 


Rew Music, 


The Lusitanian Garland. By F. M. 
(Ewer and Co.] 

We have much pleasure in noticing an 
interesting collection of Portuguese nati- 
onal melodies, styled Modinhas. They are 
twelve in number, and called “The i 
tanian Garland,” by a Portuguese lady, 
Madame F. M., tastefully and scientifically 
arranged for one, two, or three voices, 
with accompaniment for the eee 
as we understand, by Mr. W. T. Wood, a 

romising professor of music. The Eng- 
ish translation is from the talented pen of 
Dr. Bowring, M.P., and we cannot refrain 
offering to our readers a specimen of ‘the 
manner in which the t tor has per- 
formed his portion of the task: 
Through the weary hours of darkness, 
Calmly flows Time’s tide along, 
Gently flows the hidden streamlet, 
Tracinz all its course in song: 
The music is mournfal 
The darkness profound, 
Yet deeper the griefs 
That my pathway surround. 
Gloomily the clouds o’ermantle 
All the ST an sky, 
Scarcely through the darksome cartains, 
One faint moonbeam flutters by : 
And that lovely moonbeam 
Bat adds to the gloom, 
As the light of the ta) 
But darkens the tom! 





Yet, amidst these midnight horrors, 
Should my lovely one appear ; 
Light and beauty, bliss and glory, 
n their brightness would be here. 
The light of her eyelids, 
The charm of her face, 
All joy would bring with them, 
All gloominess chase. 





Farewell ye lands of Earope, 
From your claims and p I fly, 
In my beloved native land 
*Mid my brethren 1 will die. 
As the birds on weary pinion 
Through the woods unnoticed roam ; 
So I wandered through your cities 
Ever thinking of my home. 
Lyre of mine! when J shall string thee, 
On my native shores again. 
Sweeter far shall be the mu 
That inspires thy raptared strain. 


We wish we could in like manner give 
our readers a taste of the music; but as 
this is not possible, we would have them 
take our word, when we say that every 
one of these melodies is replete with a sweet 
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se laintive sentiment, which appears to 
c 
music. 
a are no ap ing which need 
arm any amateur (either singer or 
er) tolersbly versed in the art of sondiog 
at sight, and imbued with the sense of the 
beautiful, and the power of rendering that 
sense available for the benefit of his au- 
dience. Sweet, clear, expressive voices, 
singing in harmonions symphony, accom- 
panied by neat and tasteful fingers, are 
alone needed to give these melodies with a 
charming effect, and these qualities are 
now too common in this increasingly mu- 
sical country to make us fear for the suc- 
cess of this work of a fair foreigner, 
whom we co! ly thank for the’ contribu- 
tion she has thus afforded to our know- 
ledge of the national music of various 
countries. 5 





The Gatherer. 


Squaring the Circle.—A party is said to 
have died, leaving the sum of £100,000 in 
trust, to the then: Lord Chancellor, for the 
benefit of the individual who should clearly. 
demonstrate the squaring of the circle; the 
interest, until the condition’ of the will is 
complied with, to be paid.to one of the 


colleges at Cambridge, it is believed St. 
John’s College. 

Income Taz in the reign of Henry VIII.— 
When Wolsey required- £800,000 from the 


Commons, for the use of his niaster, they 






declared ‘their inability’ to’ grant* the de- 
mand, as it excéedéd, the’ aniotnt of the cur- 
rent.coin of the reabn. After a long debate 
of many‘days*it' was determined; that _ 
of the sum ‘should be grat Wolsey, 
greatly dissatisfied with the Commons, 
compelled the pay up the whole: 


le to 

subsidy at caene hiber this occurrence, no 
eros was assembled by Henry. VIII 
or seven years, and commissioners were 
appointed. throughout the kingdom to 
swear every man to the value of his pos- 
sessions, requiring a rateable part accord- 
ing to such declaration. In 1545, commis- 
sioners were again supelnend by Henry 
VIII to obtain money from the people by 
what was miscalled “a benevolence.” 
These commissioners intimated, that his 
majesty could not take less than twenty- 
mee in yt ery on the yearly value of 
and, and half that sum on moveable goods. 
They were to summon few. at one time, and 
to commune with them apart.—Mackinnon’s 

History of Civilisation. 
War.—Mazn, in the plenitude of his love 
of glory, frequently makes war without 
reason. Louis XIV, “The Grand Mo- 


narque,” on his death-bed, called the Dau- 
phin to his side; his last words were: “ My 
child, pa grey as the source of every 
good—avoid war as the source of every 


teristic of Portuguese national good 
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evil. My example in this respect is not-a 
one; do not imitate it—it is the part 
of ” life and reign which I most repent.” 
agna Charta—The demand for the 
charta is evidence of a desire for an — 
administration of the laws (such as then 
existed) by the well-informed men of that 
time, and evinces also the apprehensions 
entertained of king John’s cruel, unprinci- 
pled, and perfidious disposition. Scarcely 
any practicaladvantage, however, a) 
to have been secured to the nation at 
by the concessions to the barons, A boon, 
such as Magna Charta unquestionably was, 
in that day, could be of little service to a 
population nearly barbarous, with an un- 
educated and warlike upper class of feudal 
barons, and an extensive and degraded 
lower class of serfs; for the traders living 
a from see ee middle 
class was principally to spring, not yet 
risen into any im . Asa t 
in: favour of iherty, end as nae 
future generations, Magna Charta was in- 
valuable; but it wasa nullity at the time.— 
Mackinnon’s History of Civilisati 
» Bulwer.—“ That sweet smile and serene 
——that smile never. seen but upon: the face 
of the dying and the dead.”—Ernest Mal. 
travers. Bulwer is not the man to look a 
stern fact in the face. He would rather 


sentimentalise upon a vulgar al: Pic- 
error. Who ever saw 
an but ‘horror in the smile of the 


‘@ so earnestly desire to fancy it 
“* sweet”—that is the source of the mis- 
take; if, indeed, there ever was a mistake 
in the question.—E. A. Poe. 
: Thomas Hood.—A meeting of 
the committee for managing the Hood 
Fund was held some time kk, at the 
residence of Mr. David Salomons, the 
treasurer, for the of auditing the 
accounts. £1,000 been invested on be- 
half of the — in the public funds, and 
a further sum of £200 will be similar] 
invested in the course of a few weeks. It 
is proposed to place a small monument 
over the remains of the late, Mr. Hood, in 
Kensal-green cemetery, for which a sum 
not exceeding £50 will be raised. The” 
members of the committee subscribed ten 
guineas towards the sum required, which 
will no doubt be hi soon completed by 
the many friends admirers of the de- 
ceased poet. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
“xX. Z., “N. B.,” Regent,” declined. Next 
week will be commenced a series of ‘‘ DRamATIC 
CrITICIsMs,” from the pen of an able critic, 
which, by their combined brevity and complete- 
ness, will be useful and agreeable to our * 
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